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APRIL, 1924 ® Lesson in Color, Heckman; 
Chinese Vases and Rugs, Metropolitan Muse- 
um; Waves, Mountains and Clouds in Oriental 
Design, Zane; “China and the Chinese" Ex- 
hibition, Newark Museum; Ceramics at Syra- 
cuse University, A. A. Robineau. 

MAY, 1924 ™ Art of Persia and Design, 
Heckman; Designing within Limitations, Heck- 
man; Hand-blocked Linens, Heckman; Persian 
Miniatures, Metropolitan Museum; Ceramics 
at Chicago Art Institute. | 
JUNE, 1924 ® Birds on the Triangle, Stroud; 
Design Problems for the Beginner, Heckman. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1924 ™ Abstracts in De- 
sign, Murray; Conventional Trees on Square 
Tiles, Stroud; Mountain Themes in Decorative 
Landscapes, Zane; East Inclian Hanging, Met- 
ropolitan Museum. | 
SEFTEMBER, 1924 ™ Design in the Grades, 
Couch; Conventionalized Animals, Lawsing; 
Decorative Landscape in Pen and Ink, Zane; 
Ica Shawls, Museum of Natural History, New 
York; Art of Peru, Heckman. 

NOVEMBER, 1924 ™ Drawings by Viennese 
Children, Prof. Cizek; Parchment Lamp 
Shades, Harris. 

DECEMBER, 1924 ™ Pottery of Ancient Peru, 
Robineau; Christmas Greeting Cards, Stroud; 
Christmas Cards designed by Viennese Child- 
ren, under Prof. Cizek; Seashore Themes, 
Zane; Historic Design Motifs, Porter; Nasca 
Pottery, Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 

JANUARY, 1925 ® The Linoleum Cut in a 
University, Rhodes; Newer Theatre and the 
Artist, Claney; Dance Costume Designing, 
Robineau; Wood-block Printing for Textiles, 
Stroud. 

FEBRUARY, 1925 ™ Familiar Sayings in Dec- 
orative Style, Stroud; Four Bags in Batik, 
Tardy; Simple Jewelry Making, Atherton; 
Threshold Pottery. 
MARCH, 1925 ™ Textile Designs of: Faris, 
Johnson; Screen Panels, Stroud; Exercises in 
a Square, Donly. a 

APRIL, 1925 ™ Simple Jewelry, Atherton; 
Wood-block Printing, Stroud; Japanese Pot- 
tery, Robineau. 

NOVEMBER, 1925 ™ Stage Setting Designs, 
Zane; Animal Frieze, Arnold; Decorative Use 
of the Human Figure, Payant; A Lesson and 
Laughter, Coster. : 

DECEMBER, 1926 ™ Creative Design, Rowe; 
History of Ornament and Advanced Design, 
Kahle; Decorative Units in Definite Areas, 
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Design Problems of the Tableware In- 
dustry. The last article of the series 
of three published on this subject 


BY ARTHUR BAGGS AND MARION L. FOSDICK 


@ Cannot better design lift a line out of the price-shaving 

class? Why must the American potter, when he has 
created something with real attractiveness and distinction, 
immediately cut the price to the lowest possible limit in the 
effort to take business away from his competitors who are 
making a less desirable line? Will it not be wiser to be con- 
tent with less volume at a real profit, building up a reputa- 
tion for quality and exclusiveness and leaving the syndicate 
business to the huge plants which are fitted to operate on a 
minimum price basis? The smaller plants, it would seem, 
should find their proper field in ware, which the better de- 
partment stores will be glad to show, where they now show 
merchandise largely imported. There is no reason why our 
smaller plants cannot make such wares; some are making 
them now. And if they are really fine in design and quality, 
they will bring profitable prices and sell in reasonable 
volume. Between wares of decided similarity, price un- 
doubtedly is the deciding factor. But when the customer’s 
fancy is really captured by the notable character of a design 
or the lure of a famous name, small price differences count 
for little. 

Having spoken of famous names, it seemed that Ameri- 
can potters, generally speaking, have been surprisingly little 
concerned with building up a real personality and public 
reputation around their names. There are exceptions, of 
course. Lenox china, for instance, has steadily progressed 
in the direction of its ideals until it has a personality and a 
name which are enormously valuable. But how many names 
in the earthenware industry mean anything definite to the 
average retail customer? It is true that there are plenty of 
English names. But if our factories will stop their mad 
scramble for cheap prices and volume and step on the design 
and quality accelerator for a few years there may be new 
names which will havea selling power now unknown to them. 

In this connection may be mentioned the fact that 
national consumer advertising has been probably less used 
by the tableware industry than by any other manufactured 
product that goes into our homes. One exception which 
suggests itself, the Onondaga Pottery Co., is one of the most 
successful of all tableware plants. Not from advertising 
alone, of course, but that may be one indication of a general 
alertness which the industry as a whole has lacked. To be 
sure national advertising costs real money. But when 
backed with a good product it*usually pays dividends. An- 


other ceramic group, the Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
have been doing a good job in national advertising for some 
years. Importers and distributors of foreign tableware are 
using increasing space in high class magazines. If we want 
the American public to buy American ware, we must not 
only develop outstanding products but advertise them. 


Types of Ware Best Suited to Modern Demands 


Attention has already been called to the increasing 
demand for special short sets, informal, gay, and amusing. 
Wares of this class offer an ideal opportunity for unortho- 
dox experiment in shape, color, and decoration. Novelty, 
quaintness, “up-to-the-minute smartness” find their best 
market in this field. Until recently, our manufacturers 
have allowed foreign merchandise to skim the cream. 
Peasant ware from France, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Spain 
has filled the department store tables. Japanese products 
of great variety and low price, gay underglaze decorations 
from England and Germany, plain-colored glazes in brilliant 
hues and unusual textures have been offered, while we have 
continued with our slightly varied but basically identical 
decal sprays, designed with the idea of quick application. 

We are improving a lot, however, in our effort to meet 
this demand for novelty. Plain-colored glazes are applied 
to shapes designed especially for them. Simple flutings or 
embossment capitalize the tendency of colored glazes to 
show variation with differences in thickness. Tinted bodies 
are being used, giving uniformity of color tone but making 
possible a warmth and harmony between the ware and its 
table accessories. 

These types of colored ware have been successful, both 
undecorated and decorated. In most cases applied decora- 
tion is more pleasing on these light tints than on the old 
cold white and the bands and ornamental touches of plati- 
num or plain color which have been used with them are 
most effective. Colored glazes and bodies are by no means 
developed to their ultimate possibilities. 

In this connection may we quote from a letter written 
by Charles R. Richards, one of the recognized authorities 
on industrial arts in America: 

One line of most desirable advance in this matter 
of tableware is through color and texture gained 
through body colors. In my own home, five out of 
six of ,the lines of dishes we use on the table are 
undecorated but depend for their appeal on their color and 
surface texture. Three of them, all English, have body 
colors. The other two, one Japanese and one English, 
depend upon solid glazes. Perhaps the most successful 
single table service made in England of late years is the 
undecorated honey buff of Wedgewood, and the most notable 
thing about the successful ware produced by Sebring last 


Continued on Page 20 
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CRAFTS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
HOLLAND'S ARTS AROUSE RENEWED INTEREST 


= Prominent among the recent import into America for ex- 

hibition and sale are the art products of Holland, which 
are receiving continually increasing recognition and appre- 
ciation here. For many years virtually the only type of 
Dutch work brought here in quantity was the typical and 
well-known Delft pottery, and while this still remains a 
leader in popularity various other crafts have achieved a 
notable advancement in this country, especially the delicate 
yet durable and unusual new ceramics, the bubbly glass, 
and the products of the cotton, linen and carpet weaving 
craftsmen. The fact that exports to this country from 
Holland have more than trebled in a short time indicates 
the increased amount of interest in these wares. 

The inhabitants of the Netherlands are of that sturdy, 
courageous type naturally evolved in a land where nature 
imposes adverse conditions. The very name is believed to 
have been derived from the term “hol,” or hollow, meaning 
low lying terrain, and from “Holt-land,” signifying “wood- 
land.” The first of these two derivatives is the most appli- 
cable to the entire country, since from the earliest times the 
whole district comprising the little land has been continu- 
ally threatened with submersion by the sea. The kingdom 
has thus been constantly put to the trouble of reclaiming 
land, of “impldering,” draining, diking and similar con- 
struction work. With her first interest thus necessarily 
centered upon an unceasing battle with the elements it 
would not seem odd to have found cultural development in 
the early arts somewhat delayed. But, while the early 
strivings toward a national tradition, a characteristic type 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


of decor and distinctive form were somewhat slow in assum- 
ing an appearance of unity, yet from the beginning the 
unusual attention to detailed finish has been a prime 
characteristic in all the arts and crafts of the Netherlands. 

The beginning of the ceramic industry in Holland is 
clothed in semi-mystery, since it has never been discovered 
just how the highly developed art of manufacturing their 
distinctive “Delft” ware came to be introduced into the 
country. it was about 1600 when this tin eenameled earth- 
enware first came to notice, and was called Delft because its 
making centered in that town, although it had been brought 
there from Haarlem. For many years, from 1650 until the 
late years of the eighteenth century, this town was the most 
important center of the pottery art in all northern Europe. 
The character of the ware brought it under the listing of 
faience, and the guild of workers was called the “plateel- 
backers” or faience makers. A fine buff-colored clay was > 
dipped after first firing in a white tin enamel. This formed 
the ground for painted decoration, and after this it was 
covered with a transparent lead glaze and fired the second 
time. It is thus of the same general type as the old painted 
Italian majolica. 

When we observe.a particularly suave and subtle shade 
of blue pottery today we invariably exclaim “Delft” since 
famous Delft works continue to produce fine wares painted 
in the traditional blue and white, and there has been a 
great deal of experiment in the making of crystalline and 
opalescent glazes and lustres. The Hague still boasts sev- 
eral prominent factories, and near Amsterdam are situated 
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MODERN 
CLOCK 


some rival corporations, all of which compete to raise the 
general level of the craft to its present high place. Some 
absolutely unique and almost bizarre designs have been 
evolved of late, and the modern movement has been a defi- 
nite force in Holland. The Dutch craftsmen have con- 
tributed much of value to the recent international exhibi- 
tions, and some strikingly unusual shapes and combinations 
of blended colors and finishes have been shown here, result- 
ing in increased demand. 

In the making of glass the Hollanders have excelled 
chiefly in decorative effects. Unique bubbly effects have 
been prominent in the recent showings and, although the 
early history of the Dutch glass furnaces coincides with 
that of Germany, Italy and Spain, the latest developments 
have been entirely independent of outer influences. While 
not ignoring the work of other countries, the Dutch glass- 
blowers have worked out their own ideas courageously. The 
earliest efforts at decoration brought about tremendous 
skill in the processes of engraving, etching and enameling. 
Plateaus, drinking vessels, vases, bowls and odd goblets 
were made from the early fifteenth century onward. Some 


MODERN 
DUTCH 


Italian craftsmen in the beginning of the industry brought 
their talents to Antwerp, and Liege, from which centers 
the workers spread throughout Holland and the low coun- 
tries. Accurate records of the heavy glassware made in 
those days have been preserved intact in the many por- 
traits, pictures of jovial scenes, and paintings of interiors 
of the stemware, the older bulbous types still hold good, 


- combinations of straight and curved lines are made by 


means of both the blowing and the molding process. The 
Dutch craftsmen excel in various types of cased glass in 
which layer upon layer of vari-colored glass appears, carved 
in delicate fantasies, so that several tones show through to 
enhance the realistic effect of sunset or sea and sky scenes, 
where many variations of several shades in contrast are to 
be observed. They are skilled in the enameling and gilding 
of fine glassware, and in frosted, etched and carved effects. 

Similar sculptural effects have been employed in the 
Dutch woodcarving, whether applied to huge dower chests, 
small cabinets and boxes, or to character whittlings, in 
which various peasant types are portrayed among their 
native scenes. The antique cabinets of Holland are excel- 
lent models of design. ‘They were usually arranged in two 
sections, with a fine molded and carved cornice. Small 
raised panels on the projecting surfaces formed an inter- 
esting contrast with the plain portions. Figure work ap- 
pears upon these in dignified versions, while the more 
amusing and homey types of Hollanders are ranged inde- 
pendently in little replicas of the various workers. Some 
metalwork has also been carried on for many decades in 
Holland, but the recent impetus given to the craft by the 
modern movement has not brought about any striking de- 
partures from the old work in the Netherlands. The Dutch 
accomplishment in “kanten” or lace-making has long been 
well known and this somewhat pictorial art developed by 
fine handiwork has achieved much renown in the United 
States. Both needle and pillow lace have been made for 
the edification of admirers of dainty needlework. The Dutch 
embroiderers, as well as the lace makers, adapted many 
patterns from the early Italian work, and evolved still more 
original patterns. Somewhat staid conventionalized forms 
characterize much of the extremely detailed Dutch work 
in this field most desirable for fine edgings and insertions. 


METAL 
SHAPES 


These strong yet 
thoroughly re- 
fined pieces of 
silver as well as 
the clock above 
were part of the 
recent exhibition 
at the Metro- 
politan Museum 
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Of the various textiles and the weaving industry, cotton 
is the leader. Great activity is shown in the making and 
printing of cotton fabrics, with woolen and linen goods a 
close second. Carpet weaving also is pursued by a large 
portion of the population, and the native designs are incor- 
porated in all of the textiles from the Netherlands. In the 
manufacture of linens alone special laws were enacted for 
the benefit of trade in the early days, and equal attention 
has been paid to the growth of present-day commerce, with 
the result that ever-increasing quantities of linen manufac- 
tures come to this country. Hand loom weaving is still 
carried in to some extent and both spinning and weaving 
have been prominent among the industries of Holland for 
many decades. Woven carpets of somewhat Persian and 
Turkish nature are still made in the Netherlands, although 
almost all of the designs have been adapted to harmonize 
in early Holland. Conseqnently, it is possible to make ac- 
curate copies of the old-time wares, and, although this is 
done in answer to a certain demand, the greater efforts are 
now being directed toward absolutely original work in the 
combining of purely modern forms and designs. 

Oftentimes a distinctly new treatment of old motifs is 
used, such as the placement of conventionalized flower 
forms typical of the Dutch field, the tulip or the basket of 
gayly brilliant flowers, seen upon striking new octagonal 
forms in molded objects. Vertical flutes appear upon much 
a soft sky blue has ever been the most outstanding shade 
developed in this ware. The early days were devoted to pro- 
ducing great dishes and plaques in this blue monochrome. 
Upon these appeared somewhat crowded scenes of daily life 
in semi-engraved style, fine reproductions of painted land- 
scape scenes, and the portrait objects. Large vases in a 
reeded style were also typical of the ware, frequently with 
floral designs in polychrome, which showed up clearly and 
to tremendous advantage against the dull backgrounds. A 
thoroughly trained and skilled hand was required for paint- 
ing on the unfired enamel, and it was only when this was 
eliminated in the copying of foreign wares that the fine 
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A modern Dutch textile designed by 
Djo-Bourgeois and recently shown at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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technique deteriorated. The wares of the original factory 
were usually marked with the sign of the makers, the rose, 
the peacock and the three bells. 

The fame of the first ware spread through surrounding 
countries, and many imitators sprang up. Today reproduc- 
tions of the early wares are made in their home land, and 
the fine touch of their ancestors has seemingly descended 
through many generations to the potters of today, for no 
other land has succeeded in creating just the exact shade 
of ware for which they are noted. 

During the seventeenth century the Delft wares of Hol- 
land were made in adaptations of the color values of the 
Chinese in blue and white porcelain. Some of the poly- 
chrome Delft was also imitated in other countries, and it 
had a definite influence upon the work of both France and 
Germany at that time. Today, however, the Hollanders are 
once more producing pieces in this vivid waree. England, 
too, imitated much of the Delft manner, and objects of 
contemporary periods show the tremendous sway that the 
Dutch ware held in those times. The rich cobalt blended 
beautifully in the polychrome with a bright creamy yellow 
and a strong, vivid red. Holland now sends much of this 
inimitable ware to America, since here it has a definite 
appeal in its definite clear effects. The early Dutch porce- 
lain factories were begun about 1704. The first ones were 
established at Weesp, near Amersterdam, but after 1782 
the works were moved to Nieuwe Amstel, these factories 
being destroyed during the French invasion. The finest 
porcelain made in Holland came from a factory at the 
Hague, founded about 1775. Then there came a long hiatus 
of some eighty years, from 1810 to 1890, during which time 
very little effort was devoted to the development of ceram- 
ics. Just as the other neighboring lands copied the early 
invention of the Dutch, so now the Hollanders began imi- 
tating the German and French porcelains. All during these 
times the production of the original types of Dutch titles 
had continued. Being so much a part of the Holland scene 
they are almost inseparable from any picture of the land. 

Before the days of Delft there had been artistic experi- 
ment in tiles, and lovely mellow shades of color had been 
achieved for many years. The manufacture of practical 
and decorative titles of every sort has continued down to 
our day and, it is to be hoped, will probably go on forever. 
When one thinks of tiles the natural reaction is to consider 
the Holland tiles first, since they are so closely associated 
with the home life of that nation, and their pictorial quali- 
ties make them adaptable and desirable objects for every 
time and place. In recent years, since 1900, the grow of the 
pottery arts in Holland has been remarkably strong. The 
with the Dutch interiors. Both low and high pile carpets 
are distinguished by their smooth colorings and their looped 
and cut variations. New styles are now intermixed with 
the older products, and the strength of the modern work 
has made itself felt throughout the countries to which Hol- 
land sends her weavings. 

Tapestries woven of wool, silk and metallic threads have 
been sent from the Netherlands to adorn the walls of Ameri- 
can homes. Usually they incorporate as subjects native 
scenes of antiquity, or picture-imagined characters from 
some great legend. Of the few centers where tapissiers 
held forth in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, Delft was extremely prominent. From these places 
experienced workmen were sent forth to fill the orders of 
noble families for large wall hangings to decorate and warm 
their tremendous halls. Smaller pieces are required for the 
more compact needs of today, but the taste which dictated 

Continued on Page 24 
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BLOCK- 
PRINT 


The dining hall 
of William and 
Mary College 
done in a deco- 
rative manner by 
a pupil of Miss 
Agnes Melgaard 


alle 
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COLLEGE BUILDING IN BLOCK PRINT 


@ The students in beginning Art Structure were given as 

a problem a block print using any building upon the 
college campus. The designs were first planned upon paper 
in charcoal, using two values, black and white. Good com- 
position was sought and more dark than light was used 
to give a richer effect. Designs were later transferred to 
pieces of linoleum which had been given a thin coat of 
white opaque paint so that the outlines could be clearly 
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BY AGNES L. MELGAARD 


seen. Darks were placed where they belonged in India 
ink just as they were in the original charcoal sketch. This 
made the actual cutting very simple since the white places 
to be cut away were so clearly seen with this method. 

A great deal of interest was aroused in the problem, 
especially since William and Mary, the second oldest col- 
lege in actual operation in the United States and having 
been founded in 1693, has three buildings which are of his- 
torical interest, giving the college distinctive individuality. 
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The third article in the series by Miss 
C-‘an giving the significant deco- 
raive features of the human figure 
through art of the most outstanding 
peoples. These figures particularly 
decorative in their directness are 
rich material for students and young 
designers in search of the essentials 
in what makes for the decorative 


No other primitive race has con- 
tributed more to the cause of 
good design than the Peruvians 
with that extraordinary sense of the 
decorative shown in all their arts 


STONE FIGURE 
PERU 


FROM PERUVIAN DOTTERY 


BAS RELIEF 
PERU FROM POTTERY 
PERU 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN PRIMITIVE ART 


@ Another art that was tied up with religion was Mayan of 

Central America. It is an expression of a people dom- 
inated by a terrible and fanatical religion. Gorgeous cere- 
mony and display of magic overawed them. Symbolism 
controlled the decorative pattern, and so overcrowded it 
that the idea was often obscured. In spite of this, the art 
had an intense feeling of spirituality. As in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, early terra cotta figurines were naively 
realistic. Nude women tapered to extremely inadequate 
hands and feet. These were sometimes used as whistles. 
The representation of the human form was seldom used as 
an end in itself. In the stone bas-reliefs that were so 
numerous, figures were always engaged in some form of 
religious ceremony. Many times, a figure on a high throne 
represented a priest being worshipped in place of a god 
which took an animal form. Heads showed a flattening of 
the skull, straight forehead, prominent nose much like the 
Assyrian, retreating chin, and open mouth with protruding 
lower lip. The standing figure of a priest or chief was 
symmetrical, with toes turned outward. Relief seemed to 
call for a profile head, and with feet in the outward position, 
the pose was somewhat awkward. At times the whole 
figure was in profile, holding a ceremonial object and wear- 
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BY ALICE CALLAN 


ing an elaborate headdress and ornamented apron. Cross 
legged seated figures with hands on knees gave the sug- 
gestion of an Oriental influence. Motion was never 
attempted in stone. In frescoes, action was generally 
indicated. The Mayans knew more about perspective than 
did the Egyptians and Assyrians. Form was shown by the 
use of line, this being similar to the early Greek vase 
painting. There was little attempt to show facial expres- 
sion except in grotesques where scowls were well portrayed. 
The drooping eye in the profile gave an air of sadness. 

In Peru, as in Central America, art was determined by 
religious symbolism. Mythical images dominated the 
thinking. Forms were derived from nature and conven- 
tionalized into geometric patterns; the tendency was toward 
rectangular shapes and bilateral symmetry. The Peruvian, 
however, never lost sight of realism; forms were still to be 
recognized in spite of the abstractions. In the early civi- 
lization, life-like modeling of figures was far better than 
the early Egyptian and Cretan figures. The pre-Inca 
people employed pottery vessels as a medium to perpetuate 
the likeness of their great. Two painted figures appear 
again and again on their vases. The so-called centipede 
god had head fringed with spike-like objects, tongue out, a 
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NEGRO 


SCULPTURE 


NEGRO 
SCULPTURE 


CARVED WOOD 


DRAWING OF \VOMAN 
MEXICO 


ALTEC 


MEXICAN 
PAINTING 


MEXICO 


TERRA COTTA FIGURINE 
MEXICO 


STONE FIGURE 
MAYAN WATER GODDESS 
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FROM PERUVIAN POTTERY 


FROM 
PERUVIAN 


TEXTILE 


FROM 
PERUVIAN CENTIPEDE GOD 
POTTERY PERU 


flat headdress and four digit hands holding a ceremonial 
staff. The multiple-headed god was profusely decorated 


with tassel-like ornaments. Another type was the short 
stout body surrounded by a square head and ornamented 
by elaborate necklaces. The Incas concentrated more closely 
on the geometric style than did their predecessors. 

The Negro of Africa used the human form in a manner 
all his own. He employed a marked degree of exaggeration 
and simplification. He carved wooden statues that were far 
from nature; statues that looked like distorted copies of 
the human form. They were, instead, creations in them- 
selves, recalling the human form in a general way. The 
parts of the body, the head, the arms, the legs, were 
separated into units by means of grooves, and while each 
unit retained some likeness to the original, the Negro artist 
worked out a rhythmic theme. Sometimes this theme con- 
sisted of exaggerated bulbous parts, sometimes curved, or 
angular parts. Symmetrical masses were emphasized; 
abrupt, irregular projections relieved the effect of solidity. 
Richness was added by incised grooves or pattern. The 
squat type of figure, with enormous head, small legs, and 
arms at times reaching almost to the ankle, was the 
favorite proportion. There was no religious significance 
here, and no thought of representation; the form was an 
emotional expression of the Negro, resulting in a spon- 
taneous simplification. This could not have been achieved 
by representation. 

The idea that art is a summary of life is illustrated by 
the portrayal of the human figure by these early peoples. 
Subject matter which their eyes could see and their hands 
could touch was employed to express their ideas. These 
ideas came as a reaction from within to an external stimu- 
lus. Each figure showed a cross section of the life of the 
age in which it was produced. Religious, emotional, and 
aesthetic motifs determined the nature of the finished 
product. Despite the variety of emphasis, a great similarity 
is apparent in the universal naive spirit. The chief charm 
of the figures from early times lies in the simplicity, the 
earnestness, eager striving toward an ideal of interest. 


A more recent 
product of Peru is 
this border design 


taken from a paint- 


ed wooden cup 
found at Cuzco, 
Peru, and which is 


now to be seen in 
the Museum of the 
American Indian 


in New York City 
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A SCREEN 


A novel idea for 


was a classroom dec- 
HH oration devel- 
oped at the Sen- 
ros ior High School 
; of Rockford, Ill. 


MODERN DECORATIVE SCREENS 


M@ We felt the need of a screen in the back of our Art 
room. The idea had grown upon the classes until they 
were most enthusiastic and anxious to enter upon this pro- 
ject. In order to completely visualize the size, folding quality 
and design, each student designed, constructed, and fully 
completed an exact replica of his idea of a screen suitable 
to the place. This was developed into a telephone screen 
which made this part of the problem usable. All of the 
previous steps of design and decorative growth were 
ywiewed. Trial sketches were first made by the stu- 
ents, and from these the student chose which he con- 
idered his best design. He enlarged this design, made 
color trial sketches, and again made a choice of his most 
suitable color harmony and applied this to his cardboard 
telephone screen. When this was painted, he shellacked it 
if he used poster paints or water colors. 

These small screens were placed around the room and 
ler+. there for several days. They were discussed in the 
class period and by individual groups. The class was 
then ready to make a final decision and choose the design 
most suitable for the place. A first and second choice was 
made, and it was possible to ‘develop both designs, for a 
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BY FLOY E. DENTLER 


second screen would be very usable in various places and 
upon many occasions. 

The class made accurate working drawings which were 
turned over to the Manual Training Department which 
constructed our screens for us. The screens were made of 
Super-Cornell board for panels and have a narrow wooden 
frame giving them a little more solidity. They were 
first given a coat of glue sizing, and sandpapered. The 
design was enlarged in the usual method of squaring off 
a tracing and the screen, applying the design square for 
square. First the background was painted, then the over- 
lapping areas in order, and last the representative fore- 
ground and details. 

The modern screen with the figures has a background 
of dull silver. This was obtained by using a coat of 
warm grey oil paint and blowing the silver powder on to 
it while it was fresh. The foreground and details were 
then painted on with oil paints. The screen is symbolic 
of the various activities of the school and local humor of 
the building. The design is based upon a cross section of 
the building and follows the general contour of the three 
sections of development of our present school building. 
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TEACHING DESIGN 


Miss Bisazza was awarded the hundred 
dollar prize offered by DESIGN for 
the best article and work on teaching 
of design. The illustrations here 
are but a few of her illustrations 


@ In the teaching of design the whole psychology of the 

place should be stimulating to creative work and a 
certain joyous atmosphere should pervade. A place where 
intelligent play and humor have a part, and yet a place 
alive with the zest of accomplishment—electric with that 
gigantic force emanating from the ‘“urge-to-do”—where 
one may come to realize the pride and consciousness of 
achievement. It must provide examples of beauty as a 
source of inspiration, and it must be a place from whence 
a constant elevation of taste and development of artistic 
judgment arises. 

We are getting over the fact that we must vindicate 
art teaching on the basis of its “cash value to education.” 
We know that it has a more vital, soul-building possibility 
as a means of an emotional outlet and joyous spiritual 
satisfaction, an urgent need in our mechanistic age, 
which gives promise. of increased leisure. So much 
depends upon the vision, insight and personality of the 
teacher who must be a true “artist-teacher.” He must 
sense how to deal with sensitiveness and shyness in one 
child and again how to bring out the “flame” and mettle 
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BY CHARLOTTE BISAZZA 


of another. He must know when to withhold judgment 
and he must avoid praise at the wrong moment and still 
be alert to bestow praise at exactly the right time. Un- 
tactful interference is both unwise and unkind, often dis- 
astrous. Above all he must rid the pupil of fear 
inhibitions and abolish “I can’t” from the child’s vocabu- 
lary and make him lose all sense of inferiority complex. 

Children themselves are excellent critics, when they 
have been taught to criticize constructively, for then their 
sincere criticisms, though often brusquely frank, are not 
meant or taken unkindly. They are, indeed, great leavens. 
Class criticisms, too, are most valuable, if lively, right to 
the point, and inspirational. They put each person on his 
mettle. Pupil-opinions should be solicited and encouraged. 
The talented child is made to see that the crude germ-idea 


of the average, intelligent child may be far more valuable 


than simply a perfection of technique or mere beauty of 
style, etc. 


. IS 


We as teachers of art often lose sight of the naturalgjgn 


primal, instinctive “urge-to-create.” 
this tremendous power, this naive, ingenuous quality re- 
calling the primitives and sensing a refreshing viewpoint 
in the sincere, youthful interpretations—sometimes amus- 
ing, dramatic or deeply spiritual though perchance crude— 
we are super-critical and find so many flaws in stressing 
technique that the pupil often loses courage in his own 
latent ability and drops out. Better to make him feel that 
the intelligent, sincere expression of his own idea, however 
inexpertly expressed at first, is of more value to him than 
the slavish copy of another’s work (other than a means 
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The simple movements and repe- 
tition of forms gives an interest- 
ing approach to the vital qual- 
ities of the human figure with 
high school pupils or beginners 


RHYTHMIC USE 
OF THE FIGURE 


TENNIS MOVEMENT 


at the left 


THE COMET 


CHEER LEADERS 


With a marked rhythm of an- 


gular lines and simplified forms 


THE DANCE 


Using long curved lines in a 
very quick and smooth action 
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of acquiring technique which is by no means of primary 
importance at the first stage of the game.) 

They understand, too, that any normal, intelligent child 
with sufficient desire and opportunity to develop his artis- 
tic bent is a potential possibility for the development of 
talent, if he but has persistence. The child has been called 
the true primitive—possessing the kernel of creative bar- 
barism. And so they come! These splendid young primi- 
tives—at the most sensitive, inquisitive and idealistic age 
of their lives—urged on by an almost inexplicable hunger 
and thirst to express themselves and the age in which they 
live—someway, somewhere, somehow. 

“T can’t draw,” but I would like to try!” wistfully, or, 
“It’s a relief to do one thing you love to do one period 
in the day—but the time goes too fast!” they say. And 
we, the wealthiest and among the most civilized nations 
of the earth, are still so blind that we do not realize that 
over half the crimes of youth begin in misspent leisure! 

Often children with charming, beautiful homes and 
environments have so much provided that they lose a cer- 
tain initiative imagination. Others again, come from 
atrocious, cluttered home-backgrounds with their hack- 
neyed, traditional influences all for the worst. On the 
streets, illustrations purely realistic scream from every 
corner, trick novelties and artificialities overwhelm one 
on every hand, so that it is amazing that the child is as 
susceptible to the moral and spiritual influence of truth 
and beauty as he is. 

An instructor with decided preferences of color, style 
and technique may influence a young student unduly to 


CREATION 


Heaven breathes in storm and splen- 
dor and earth is born 


THE ILLUSIVE IDEAL 


Left --In the darkness of the world of 
wickedness youth gropes for his ideals 


the point of discouragement. On child’s temperament may 
choose to express a fine, meticulous work of exquisite de- 
tail. Another may possess a big, bold, impetuous slashing, 
powerful, impressionistic style, while still another may 
express a rollicking, clever bent for cartoon and caricature. 
To handle such heterogeneous backgrounds and conditions, 
varied types and temperaments two distinct types of design 
should be planned, each correlating and used in conjunc- 
tion with the other. 

One type should provide for free, spontaneous, purely 
informal, indirect instruction allowing for fullest scope of 
the imagination and highly creative work. Sometimes a 
theme is given, sometimes the pupil choosing both the 
theme and his medium. Often a youngster is led to ‘“copy- 
ing” simply because lack of confidence in himself and 
his ability to express his ideas. Usually his ideas are so 
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CREATION 


Blazing light of distant stars and moun- 
tains reeling into form from chaos 


THE ILLUSIVE IDEAL 


Right -- With all of our machinery we 
still seek to hold the clock of time back 


much more stupendous then his powers of execution. When 
he perceives that he is among kindred souls where he may 
express himself in a kind of an abstract-symbol-language 
which is understood, a glorious release follows. He begins 
to express with force and power or delicacy hitherto in- 
articulate, unutterable ideas. Ideas which he would never 
have believed himself capable of or never would have 
dared to attempt,—there is nothing like working in the 
abstract in design to give the intellectual faculties training 
and set the imagination off on wings. 

A first problem might be Creation—there’s a theme 
to make one ponder and might stump even the most am- 
bitious. A subject chosen too, because it would be almost 
impossible to find material to “copy.” A start is made 
by beginning to intelligently and experimentally play with 
big, bold, loose, magnificent rhythms until a_ satisfying 
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one appears with its focal center of interest and subor- 
dinate interests. Pleasing spacial relations come into 
being. Sometimes opposition gives it fasc:nalion, some- 
times repetition or symmetry—but back of it is an intel- 
lectual, definite plan developed through Cesign principles, 
sensed almost instinctively. And let them go. Let them 
mount another such a steed as Pegasus and gallop off to 
adventure in the enchanting realms of the imagination. 
In this outlet of emotional energy they will say things 
which even music, the poem or the danze could not say. 

The same is true of the figure. Youngsters are so eager 
to draw the figure that their impulsive interest gives an 
incentive to overcome all difficulties. But do not wait for 
Icng, exhaustive study of the figure. Introduce them to it 
in the abstract. Let them think of it as being architectural 
in form, i. e., the cylindrical column of the neck, the oval 
of the head etc., and as rhythm of movement in dancing, 
jumping, exercising which prevent: their thinking ‘oo 
soon of detail and primarily of big, important essentials. 

Themes in color follow very naturally. For the other 
type based upon problems deal.ng with color and the var- 
lous principles of design. I base my plan and theory upon 
the work learned from Rudolph Schaeffer of San Francisco, 
so cannot of course “steal his thunder.’ The clear, clean 
logic of his theories and their beautiful results applicable 
to every field of design make it proof of its worth—and 
his proven theory—color and design are not for the talented 
few—but for any normal individual sufficiently interested 
to spend the love, earnest endeavor and time necessary for 
the development of true creative work in any line. 
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working from the 
standpoint of sim- 


ple form rhythms 


and direct 


ions 
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THE 
ILLUSIVE 
IDEAL 


Throughout the 
ages man battles 
with the elements 
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and conquers 
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The original idea for this textile 
design was inspired by air rhythms 


The finished printed textile made for 


the trade from the design at the left 


THE STORY OF MODERN TEXTILE DESIGN 


The development of a design from its 
conception through its production 
for the trade and used for interior 
furnishing is shown in the illustrations 
on these pages. This design was 
manufactured as a printed material 
as well as a woven material as is 
shown in these various illustrations 


In an article by Miss Reiss published 
elsewhere in DESIGN much help is 
offered designers and students who 
are interested in knowing how she de- 
veloped her rhythmic textile designs 
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BY HENRIETTE REISS 


Below is an arm chair in the modern 
manner upholstered in a woven ma- 
terial made from the original design 
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PLEASING 


INTERIOR 


BY 
WINOLD REISS 


: The Tavern Club for Men of Chicago, 
: showing how the designs of Miss Reiss 
were used to carry out the modern 
and very smart effect so character- 
istic of the spirit of our times 


: A sofa upholstered in the original 
{ woven material made from the air rhy- 
q thms design shown on opposite page 


simple modern 
chair covered with 
the woven air 
rhythms material 
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DIAGONAL 
MOTIF FOR 
A RUG 

One of the rug designs 
by Henriette Reiss for 


Mr. Pearson's interesting 
project 


RUGS DESIGNED BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


@ At last we know what kind of rugs our own artists 

think belong in our homes. And they are not Chinese 
or Persian or Arabian or Italian or Hindustan—they are 
American. American rugs for American floors! How 
strange it sounds! Is it possible that we as a nation are 
capable of producing instead of borrowing our useful arts? 
This unique venture of artists into the business of design- 
ing and producing rugs has recently shown its resuits at 
The New School for Social Research, New York City, where 
the Design Workshop of Ralph M. Pearson has its head- 
quarters. 

These artists, according to Mr. Pearson who organized 
the venture nearly three years ago and has carried it on 
with his own resources ever since, were not satisfied that 
the kind of rug evolved many generations ago by roving 
bands of Arabs belonged in the modern American home. 
The oriental rug with its different national philosophy, 
different symbolism, different uses, was not the American 
rug. Admiring its beauty as a work of art as much as 
any one, they denied its harmony with the life of today. 

Neither did the copies or adaptations of orientals which 
are being put out by American manufacturers impress 
them as being the final solution. Nor, as the influence of 


BY RALPH M. PEARSON 


the modern movement in painting began to be felt in in- 
dustry, were they satisfied with the copies or adaptations of 
“modernism” by commercial artists which a few manu- 
facturers began to put out as a publicity stunt. No, the 
American rug had not yet been designed. Artists, who 
as a profession throughout history, have been the source 
of style, had not yet turned their attention to this important 
part of the setting and contemporary life. 

As artists, then, they interviewed the manufacturers. 
But hours of clashes of points of view soon showed the 
futility of progressive action in this direction. New and 
different designs would not sell in quantity and therefore 
would not be profitable. So why produce them? That was 
the end of every discussion. No, there was nothing else 
to be done. If artists wanted to get across their own ideas 
they would have to go into business in competition with 
a commercialized industry. That was the one and only 
way. Mr. Pearson acting for a group of same twelve 
painters and sculptors whom he had interested, accepted 
the challenge. Twenty-five hundred dollars were borrowed 
from a fellow-artist and a new industry was born into the 
United States, which has proven a worthwhile investment. 

We will sell a rug over the signature of a creative artist 
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The small rug above is by Helen Lur- 
quand and is called “ Geometrics.’ 
The large one is by Emily Reist and is 


of standing—that was the slogan. A rug designed by Buk 
or Nura or Thomas H. Benton! Rugs bought by the name 
of their creator as books, plays, symphonies, cartoons, 
paintings, are bought! Contemporary American furnish- 
ings for contemporary American homes! A national art 
in manufactures! The life of today expressed for the 
people of today by creative artists of today! , 

This was the new “line of selling talk.” It sounded 
strange in American ears which have so thoroughly for- 
gotten what has been the function of artists throughout 
history. A few people at first, then slowly more and more, 
understood and bought. They were as adventurous as the 
artists. They kept the enterprise alive and deserve such 
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MODERN 
AMERICAN 
RUGS 


An interior showing the 
use of two_ interesting 
modern rugs 


credit for that event as the enterprise has earned. The 
rugs are hand-hooked by a guild of country people in 
Maine—the New England Guild—so completing the native 
production cycle. New rugs are designed to fit special 
rooms. Present designs are woven in special color schemes. 
There are rugs with fish, animal and boating motifs for 
country homes; quieter ones for formal homes. There are 
rugs for yachts and aeroplanes; rugs for offices, clubs 
and nurseries; rugs which can hold their own as the cen- 
ter of more than one evening’s conversation. Rugs which 
belong in America! What could be more fitting to own or 
have in our homes than rugs made in the mood of our times? 
Printer’s ink which comes in tubes is simple and very good. 
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DESIGN PROBLEMS OF THE DINNERWARE INDUSTRY 
Continued from Page | 
year was the fact that its main appeal is through its body 
rather than its applied decoration, although the latter seems 
to me, in most cases, very good. 

There are excellent opportunities in this direction that 
are essentially modern in spirit. In the past, outside of 
modeling, the only method of making table service more 
attractive was by applied decoration, but the very whole- 
some and natural way that should be first studied are those 
that arise out of variations in color and in surface grain. 

We have a set of plates called “Boffstone,” which is a 
very beautiful thing in both the qualities last mentioned. 
I do not know how far reaching the possibilities are in this 
direction. They may be very limited, I believe they should 
be given first consideration in a study of this problem. 

Novelty in shape has received much recent attention. 
American tableware designers have already produced 
shapes which are definitely in the modern trend but are 
simple, sane, and smart. It is to be hoped that the restraint 
thus far shown will be continued. The real sincere con- 
temporary design movement seems due for a long and pro- 
gressive development and our potters will have an import- 
ant part in its evolution. But many of the wild superficial 
attempts which are tagged “modernistic” seem destined for 
the ash can. We must not be prejudiced against the whole 
movement by the cheap exploitation of some of its more 
startling experiments. Good contemporary design is as 
constructively refined and carefully considered as good 
design has always been. 

While tableware for short sets has been stepping out 
into new experimental fields of colored body and glaze, novel 
shape and decoration, there has also been for several years 
a strong tendency, especially in English ware to revive the 
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A round rug by Henriette Reiss and 
startling horse motif by Miss Biddle 


successful shapes and patterns of the past. No doubt the 
widespread vogue for Early American furnishings has 
helped to bring about this popularity for the tableware 
patterns of an older day. Wedgewood, Spode-Copeland, and 
other factories have reproduced their traditional successes 
and we must admit that they deserve reproduction and 
public favor. Many have that “‘all time” quality that makes 
them stand out as aristocrats in any surroundings. 

It would be of no value to the reputation of American 
tableware to attempt to imitate these products. But we can 
well study them with care and try to secure in our ware 
some of the basic refinement which has given these old pat- 
terns lasting appeal. There is a growing tendency among 
American potters to revive the old method of printing from 
engraved plates. Such prints in single color or with certain 
colors filled in by hand are most effective and the field 
should be developed. Underglaze decoration is being intro- 
duced in American earthenware and will no doubt be 
increasingly used for the more exclusive lines. The hotel 
china manufacturers are producing beautiful work in 
underglaze decoration. Its use is one of the logical and 
desirable developments for high class earthenware to work 
out. Such decorative methods as the use of cut sponges 
or rubber stamps would seem to have possibilities greater 
than have been realized. 

Texture of glazes will offer a field for experiment. 
Already matt glazes are being offered on tableware. They 
are pleasing to the eye. How the public will react to the 
absence of the familiar glassy smoothness of the traditional 
glaze remains to be seen. Salt glaze which once was used 
beautifully on English ware is being revived by Mintons. 
It is a time for experiment and there are doubtless real hits 
to be made by those who will search hard and intelligently 
for the unusual and tasteful in design and its application. 
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Two pleasing designs built on un- 


even underlays by pupils of N. Y. 
Evening School of Industrial»Arts 
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NEVEN 
UNDERLAYS 


Variation in the underlay may be 
used as a means of producing a 
subtle: rhythm in surface deco- 
ration. At the left is one based 
on a free hand underlay using one 
simple unit alternating reversed 
color throughout the whole 
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All the prints with this ar- 
ticle were designed and 
cut by nine and ten-year- 
old boys at Hamden Hall 
School of New Haven af- 
ter two weeks practice 


ENRICHING SCHOOL PROJECTS BY MEANS OF 


CREATIVE ART 


H Nothing is more attractive to a child than printing. This 

is shown by the child’s interest in rubber stamps, 
small cuts, and printing devices of all kinds. Since lino- 
leum-cuts are simple and lend themselves very readily to 
classroom work, there is no better medium of expression 
in classroom art than through linoleum-cutting. 

Teachers sometimes say they cannot teach children to 
do block printing because they are not art teachers. All 
they know about teaching art is to give the child a box of 
colored crayons and some paper. Why, then, can’t the 
same teacher give the same child a piece of linoleum and a 
box of cutting tools and let him experiment just as he does 
with crayons? The results will be better and more satis- 
fying to both teacher and child. 

“But I don’t know how to do it myself,” the teacher 
may say. Very well then, stand by for a few minutes 
while the child experiments and learns. The average 
teacher is not satisfied if she is not going about the room, 
stopping here and there, making a suggestion here, taking 
the pencil and changing there—and always taking the piece 
of work away from the child as far as feeling and enthus- 
iasm are concerned. After that the teacher has the work 
on her own hands and she sometimes has to force the 
child to finish it. Perhaps the best rule for the teacher 
is to observe from a distance and let the little artist work 
in his own way. If the finished product is not a master- 
piece it at least belongs to the child and he will be eager 
to go on with another piece of work. 

The question of what the child shall design and cut 
arises, always. The teacher asks, “What shall we make 
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BY VIRGIL POLING 


him do?” We need not make him do anything, but we 
should, rather, let him do. His mind is full of pictures— 
inspirations, if we must term them such—which are only 
waiting to be expressed. 

Have you ever thought how beautiful and picturesque 
the imagination of the child must be? Being free from 
the routine and details of daily life, there is time for a 
trip to fairyland—or one might board the train of imagina- 
tion and journey back through the years to the time of 
knighthood where there are castles, always gallant young 
knights to have a tilt with, and always fair damsels to 
battle for. Why, then, is there not material for a few 
compositions in the form of pictures? 

“But how is one to let the child know what to do?” the 
inquiring teacher may ask. “He has so many ideas he 
can’t think of any definite one,” she says. True, the child’s 
wild and rambling imagination must be oriented—narrowed 
down—to a picture small and definite enough for one com- 
position. Such a narrowing down comes with the study 
of small details of life. The child can never be given a 
certain set time to do good compositions in art. The best 
compositions come when the child sees and feels a definite 
picture in connection with: an immediate interest. That 
time might be while the teacher is telling a story about 
“Big Black Bears,” while she is reading a story about 
Robin Hood, while a history lesson is under way, or while 
a geography lesson is in progress. Why shouldn’t it come 
then? It will be in direct line with the lesson, always. 

The prints came while the teacher was reading or telling 
a story about Mediaeval life or during the study of 
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Mediaeval History or Geography, merchant leagues and 
trade routes. They represent some phase of Mediaeval 
life—highly imaginative often, to be sure; but always 
lasting and constructive. 

All the prints with this article were designed and cut 
by nine and ten-year-old boys after about two weeks prac- 
tice. The means of cutting, the most effective ways of 
getting pleasing color balance, the most interesting sur- 
faces, the best tool for each type of cut, and all other 
techniques of cutting and printing were discovered by 
the children. A boy in one corner of the room discovered 
that the small V tool was best for making small cuts. He 
immediately told his discovery in his most natural way, 
without the guidance of a teacher. All who were cutting 
linoleum at that time immediately tried the small V tool. 
Others kept the suggestion in mind and experimented later. 
Another boy found that the large U tool was best for mak- 


This print was inspired by 
listening to a King Arthur 
story and pictures him in 
knightly apparel mounted 
on the stamping war horse 
riding forth to battle in 


dignity and determination 
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Mediaeval life being so rich in ro- 
mance and tradition is stimulating 
material for creative work in the 
nature of these two block prints 


ing interesting surfaces. He announced his discovery by 
showing his work to the others of the class. Thus by 
experimenting and actual doing the necessary techniques 
were found and mastered by the children. Since the work 
started in school the idea has been carried to a Sunday 
school class where the children are illustrating the story of 
Noah’s Ark. 

The process of cutting linoleum can be learned quickly 
and easily. The prints with this article were made before 
any member of the class had made more than seven cuts. 
The process was new to every member of the class when 
introduced. Tools to be used in linoleum can be simple and 
inexpensive. The TIF Lino-pens were used in making the 
cuts shown here. Plain, brown battleship linoleum is best. 
It can be bought at department stores in large quantities 
at a comparatively low cost or at art stores in small pieces. 
Printer’s ink which comes in tubes is simple and very good. 
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CRAFTS OF THE NETHERLANDS 
Continued from Page 4 


the scenes and colors of the earlier work has not deterio- 
rated in the later descendants of the original weavers. 
Many of the outstanding Dutch weavers were then and are 
now employed in the factories of competitors to teach the 
technique of the art. Among the lists of old-time makers 
of tapestry the Dutch names rank high. 

- Textile printing has been carried on from the days when 
woven fabrics came to be made in quantities in Holland, and 
their craftsmen have originated a decorative mode which 
has come to be inseparably identified with their products. 
Comparatively simple patterns are utilized, but their effec- 
tiveness is in this very simplicity. Small, conventional 
flower motifs, in the colors which are predominant favorites 
in that land, take first place, with the more prominent, bold 
types following these. The realistic eff*cts are preserved 
in both sorts. Unique drapery fabrics come here in some 
quantity, and of the smaller decorative textiles the em- 
broidered work is outstanding. Damasks and fine linens 
for table services are made by the Holland needlewomen to 
adorn the American home scene, and their designs in this 
field are uniformly good. 

Upon these frequently appear silver or pewter in mod- 
ern forms and in replicas of the more ponderous old-time 


A textile showing the influence of the 
fine type of line designs to be found 
in the Javanese sarongs which are 
made of cotton in the batik process 
for clothing 
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styles. Chocolate, tea and coffee services in Dutch pewter 
are obtainable in a large number of contrasting finishes and 
forms, with smaller accessories to match. In the heavier 
metalwork such things as the old Dutch chests have also 
been reproduced, and hammered and repousse adornment, 
emphasizing central scenes of medieval times and more 
recent events as well. 

Such pictorial effects are also used in applied decora- 
tions upon fabrics, and the greater geniuses in painting and 
ethings do not hesitate to avail themselves of their pic- 
turesque qualities. The talents with which these Holland- 
ers are endowed are also part of the heritage of the work- 
ers in the “smaller” arts and crafts, and a deiinite feeling 
for their own land, their customs and habits is inherent 
in all of the work sent forth from their ateliers. 

There is a certain restraint, a sort of taciturnity, about 
the expression of the Dutch character, which makes for 
repression of the more violent modes of thought. Conse- 
quently, we find that almost invariably the Dutch decor is 
confined to the cheerful, gay scenes of their world, to the 
bright still life types, and the obvious charm of bright tones. 
There is a clear-cut realism about the Dutch work, a solid 
foundation based upon things as they are. This is quite 
in harmony with the style preferences of America in this 
era, and we therefore find the industrial arts of the 
Netherlands gaining in favor here from day to day. 
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